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ON THE ABUSES OF SACRED MUSIC. 


MR. EDITOR, 

‘THERE is no respect, in which 
the exercises of public worship 
have more improved in our eapi- 
tal and its vicinity, and, I believe, 
throughout New England, since 
the revolutionary war, than in 
the style and performance of sa- 
cred music. Everyone, who has 
arrived at middle age, can well 
remember the time, when it was 
common to hear in our churches 
the worst tunes of the worst mas- 
ters sung in the worst manner; 
when the most popular tunes 
abounded in fugues, were of the 
lightest kind and of the quickest 
movement; and when slow and 
solemn music, such as is best a- 
dapted to the purposes of reli- 
gious worship, was rarely per- 
formed, except to excite merri- 
ment in inconsiderate minds at 
the taste of our ancestors. 

These abuses proceeded to 
such a length, as in a degree to 
work their own cure. Serious 
people became convineed of the 
unfavorable influence of a bad 
taste in psalmody upon the cause 
of religion. They began to eom- 
bine for a cure of the evil. This 
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was however very gradually ef- 
fected in the face of the most 
deeply rooted prejudices. Col- 
lections of sacred music were 
made by persons of taste and 
skill, who banished the jargon of 
modern corruptions as fast, as 
public sentiment would admit the 
change; till, 1 am happy to ac- 
knowledge, a growing number of 
our churches are furnished with 
tunes, at which correct taste is 
not disgusted, and religion is not 
obliged to mourn. 

Still much remains to be re- 
formed. It is painful to eve 
one, who has a proper relish for 
this delightful exereise, to wit- 
ness the manner, in which it is 
too generally practised. I refer 
not so particularly to the actual 
singers, as to the whole assem- 
bly. If we look around upon our 
eommon audiences, at the time of 
singing God's praises, we shail 
find a chilling languor too gener- 
ally prevalent. Some will not 
take the trouble to open their 
books, and to accompany the per- 
formers. Others compose them- 
selves to sleep, from which they 
are not aroused by the most sol- 
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emn truths, whicli follow. Near- 
3 all appear to be sitting at 
their ease. as if at an interlude, 
which claims no attention, and 
which may be heard or neglected 
at pleasure. 1 am sorry to add, 
that examples of such remissness 
are sometimes set by preachers 
themselves, who employ the time 
of singing in preparing for the 
other services. 

A still further abuse is, that 
the singers themselves often per- 
form this excreise without mani- 
festing an interest in it, as a re- 
ligious service; and, after their 
part is aeted, repay the indiffer- 
ence, with which they have been 
heard, by neglecting every other 
duty of the sanetuary. 

But are arguments neeessary 
to prove, that singing is a part 
and a highly important part of 
worship? Is it not inconsistent, 
hypocritical, sacrilegious, while 
some of the audience are cele- 
brating the praises of the Most 
High in the sublimest strains, for 
ethers to fee! no interest, and 
take no part in the service, un- 
less to debase it by positive acts 
of impiety? 

It cannot be denied, that sing- 
ing, as too eften managed, is but 


solemn mockery; and that with 
many, instead of promoting the 
great objects, which it is intend- 
ed and adapted to accomplish, it 
is at best an unmeaning service. 

It is highly desirable, that this 
subject may be regarded in a just 
light. In our houses of worship, 
I am happy to observe the prae- 
tice of rising at the performance 
of this exereise gradually gaining 
ground, This gives it an inter- 
est, which it can no otherwise at- 
tain; for in this case it appears, 
as if the audience were disposed 
to consider it, as a common con- 
eern, and were unwilling to sur- 
render this part of worship to a 
small part of the congregation 
alone. 

It is to be hoped, that this prac- 
tice will increase and prevail; 
for I see no reason, why we 
should not rise, as well in sing- 
ing God’s praises, as in celebrat- 
ing them by prayer. 

would enlarge upon this sub- 
ject, were net my sentiments fully 
and happily expressed by two 
writers* in your useful miscella- 
ny, to whose suggestions I desire 
earnestly to recal the attention 
ef every reader. 

ERAsMUvS. 


— —— — 


THE JUDICIAL COMBAT. 


‘Tux account to be given of 
this sanguinary custom will be 
extraeted from Robertson’s his- 
tory of Charles the v. vol. i— 
from p. 50 to 55 and note xx1. 

. The Judicial Combat was a 
custom which was adepted ander 


* See vol. ii. pp. 108, 206, and 241. 


the feudal system for the settle- 
ment of civil disputes between 
diflerent persons. Not only ques- 
tious concerning uncertain or eon- 
tested facts, but generak abstract 
points of law, were determined 
by the issue of a combat. ‘This 
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mode of trial was considered as 
a solemn appeal to God, and the 
surest way of -ascertaining the 
trath, and of obtaining a just and 
satisfactory decision on a disput- 
ed point. Not only might a man 
defy his antagonist, and call on 
him to make good his charges or 
—— his innocence by the sword; 

ut the witnesses also were e- 
qually exposed to the challenge, 
and obliged to establish the truth 
of their testimony by the dint of 
arms, at the call of one of the 
parties. Nay, the magistrate 
or judge, when about to give his 
decision might be accused of in- 
iquity or corruption, and chal- 
lenged to defend his integrity by 
combat; nor could he refuse to 
fight without exposing himself to 
infamy. 

After the custom was intro- 
duced, it became so popular, that 
it was extended to almost all 
classes of persons and cases. 
Clergymen, women, minors, a- 
sed and infirm people, if they 
could not or — not fight per- 
sonally, were obliged to S ohide 
champions to fight for them. 
The elergy however remonstrat- 
ed against this custom as repug- 
nant fo the spirit of the gospel 
and subversive of justice and or- 
der. But the maxims and pas- 
sions which favored the custom, 
had taken such liold of the minds 
of men, that they disregarded 
those admonitions and censures, 
which would otherwise have fill- 
ed them with terror. At length 
the kings of Europe exerted 
themselves to abolish the custom; 
hut the struggle to support it was 
of long continuance and subsist- 
ed for several centuries. Al- 
though the custom gradually lost 
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ground, some instances of this 
mode of trial occurred as late as 
the sixteenth centary. | 

In speaking of the edicts of 


kings to abolish the custom Dr. 


Robertson observes, “no custom, 
how absurd soever it may be, if 
it has subsisted long, or derives 
its force from the manners and 
prejudices of the age in which it 
prevails, was ever abolished by 
the bare premulgation of laws 
and statutes. ‘Che sentiments of 
the people must change, or some 
new power sufficient to counter- 
act the prevalent custem must be 
intreduced. Such a change ac- 
cordingly took place in Kurope, 
as science increased and society 
advanced towards more perfect 
order.” 

Such was one of the sanguina- 
ry customs among Christains of 
former ages—sueh their mode of 
obtaining justice, and such their 
courts of judicature! Who is not 
shocked at the thought of his 
having descended from ancestors 
so ignorant, so savage, so fero- 
cious and inhuman; and so blind- 
ed by the popularity of a barbar- 
ous custom! 

But between the Jadicial Com- 
bat and the present custom of 
war, there is an agreement in 
some striking and important par- 
ticulars. 

i. The custom of war is sup- 
ported under the idea that it isa 
necessary, just and honorable 
mode of deciding a controversy. 
The Judicial Combat was sup- 
ported on the same ground, and 
while the custom was popular, it 
was as necessary, as just and as 
honorable, as the custom of war 
is at the present time. 

2. In the Judicial Combat the 
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parties exposed their lives ina 
savage appeal to God for the de- 
cision of a dispute by murderous 
warfare: Such is the case in the 
present custom of war. 

' 8. The eustom of the Combat 
exposed innocent people, to lose 
their lives who had no hand in 
‘the origin of a quarrel: So does 
war. 

4. The Combat was a mode of 
ae to obtain justice, or a 
redress of wrongs, as ——— 
wncertain as a decision by lot, or 
by a game at cards: So is war. 

5. In the Combat force and art 
were substituted for reason and 

justice; the issue to each of the 
‘parties depended less on the 
righteousness of his cause, than 
ou his strength, his skill and 
dexterity in the use of arms: It 
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is the same with the custom of 
war. 

6, The eustom of Judicial 
Combat gave opportunity for the 
greatest villains to escape pun- 
ishment, and to acquire glory by 
destroying the innocent: So does 
the custom of war. 

7. Nething but strong delu- 
sions could ever have given po- 
pularity to the custom of Judi- 
cial Combat: In the same man- 
ner we must account for the po- 
pularity of war. 

If the light derived from the 
progress of science was sufficient 
to abolish the custom of Judicial 
Combat, it may be hoped that 
the progress of religion will a- 
bolish the sanguinary custom of 
national wars. 


ee 


fllustrations of passages in the New Testament, which refer to senti- 
ments, &c. among the Jews in the time of our Savior. 


45. 

Luke vi. 1. “It came to pass, 
on the second sabbath after the 
jirst, that he went through the 
‘corn fields; and his disciples 

lucked the ears of corn, and 
did eat, rubbing them in their 
hands.” 

_ Tere is no other example of 
the use of the compound word, 
which is here rendered, the se- 
cond sabbath after the first; and 
the endegyor to explain it, has 
not a little perplexed both eritics 
and commentators. We will not 
however perplex our readers 
with long speculations, either of 


* Campbell Text and Note. 


our own, or of others, upon it. 
But a few remarks may not be 
uninteresting, nor wholly un- 
profitable. 

First, then, it is translated by 
one, “on the sabbath ealled se- 
cond-prime;”’ it being considered 
“safest to render the word by one, 
similarly formed in our own 
language.”* By another, “on 
the first sabbath of the second 
month.”+ By a third, “the first 
after the second.”{ And in a 
copy of the Bible which I have, 
printed in 1599, it is rendered, 
“it eame to pass on a second 
solemn sabbath.’’ We subjoin the 


¢{ Wakefield. + Beausobre and L’Enfant; t nd 
‘with this agree the translations of Lightfoot, Whitby, and others. 















interpretations of some of the 
most eminent expositers of the 
New Testament. 

4. The Jewish year had two 
beginnings; one with the month 
Tizri, “a 5 with our 
Beptember O. S.; and the other, 
with the month Nisan, eorres- 

nding with our month of 

arch. There were consequent- 
ly two first sabbaths; and this, it 
is supposed, was the second, and 
was therefore called, the second 
first sabbath. 

2. When either of the three 
great annual feasts, of the passo- 
ver, pentecost, or the feast of 
tabernacles, fell on the sabbath, 
that sabbath, it is said, had a pe- 
culiar respect paid to it,and was 
ealled a great or first sabbath; 
or, as in John xix. 31, a high day. 
Thus, when the day of the pass- 
over fell on the sabbath, it was 
called the first first sabbath; 
when on the day of pentecost, the 
second first sabbath; and when on 
the feast of tabernacles, the third 
first sabbath. ‘This is the inter- 
pretation of Grotius, Hammond, 
and Le Clerc. 

3. Sir Isaac Newton, in his 
observations on Daniel and the 
Revelations, supposes that the 
feast on the seventh day of un- 
leavened bread, was considered 
as the seeond of two prime sab- 
baths; as easter day is called 
high easter, and its octave low 
easter, or low sunday. (See p. 
154.) 

4. One more, and as I think, 
the most correct, interpretation 
is, that the day here referred to, 
was the first sabbath after the se- 
cond day of the . InLe- 
viticus xxiii, verses 10, 14 and 
45, it is said, “speqk unto the 


are examples of days, numbered 
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children of Israel, and say unto 
them, when ye be come into the 
land which i give you, and shall 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye 
shall bring a sheaf of the first 
fruits of your harvest unto the 
priest; and he shall wave the 
sheaf before the Lord, to be ac- 
cepted for you. On the morrow 
after the sabbath, the priest shall 
wave it, and ye shall count unto 
yOu, FROM THE MORROW AFTER 
THE SAPBATH=—from the day 
that ye brought the sheaf 4 the 

baths 


wave off —seven 30 
shall be weakest that is, seven 


sabbaths shall pass between the 
morrow after the sabbath of the 
passover, and the day of pente- 
cost. In Canaapr, the barley har- 
vest began to be ripe, at the time 
of the passover; and the day of 
the wave sheaf, and the day of 
pentecost, respected each other, 
and both respected the harvest. 
The sheaf of the wave offering, 
which was a sheaf of barley, was 
presented to God, at once in sup- 
plication of a divine blessing up- 
on the new fruits, of permisson 
to eat them, and to put in the 
sickle to reap them; as the offer- 


‘ing of the first bread on the day 


of pentecost, fifty days after- 
wards, (Lev. xxiii. 15—17.) was 
an expression of gratitude for 
their work accomplished, and for 
their harvest gathered in. The 
seven sabbaths preceding the 
day of pentecost, being therefore 
counted from the second day of 
the passover week, the first was 
called, the first sabbath after the 
second day of the passover; the 
second, the seeond sabbath after 
the second day of the passover; 
and £0 on, to the seventh.—T here 
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by the ancient Jews, from the 
day of the wave sheaf. It is said 
of a number of disciples of some 
master, they died fifteen days be- 
fore pentecost, and thirty three af- 
ter the sheaf. And again, this 
work was finished thirty three 
days from the day of the wave 
sheaf. ‘To the first sabbath 
succeeding this second day of the 
‘passover, it is believed that the 
evangelist referred in the text. 
‘This interpretation of Lightfoot, 
is adopted by Whitby, Beausobre 
and L’Enufant, and others. 

It will not be unappropriate to 
append to this article, a few 
more Jewish peculiarities of o- 
pinion and of practice on the 
sabbath. 

The reason, say they, of the 
command, that no calf, or lamb, 
or kid should be offered, till it 
was eight days old, (Lev. xxii. 
27.) was, that nothing in this 
world becomes perfect, till a sab- 
bath has — over it.’ 

The approach of the sabhath 
was proclaimed by the sound of 
trumpets, or of horns, and by two 
shouts more than were made at 
other times; the first giving no- 
tice to the people to abstain from 
work, and the other to distin- 

ish between the common day, 
and the holy day which was ap- 
proaching. When the sun was 
upon the point of setting, the 
trumpets sounded again, to give 
notice to the people, to light their 
sabbatical lamps. These lamps 
were to be kept burning ’till the 
sabbath was over; for it was 
thought to be unlawful, during 
that time, te kindle a fire. Even 
the poorest, if they begged their 
oil, felt obliged to have these 

tamps in their houses—The 
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trumpets were blown from a co- 
vered place, called the covert for 
the sabbath, (2 Kings xvi. 18.) 
where the kings sat upon the 
sabbath, and on other solemn oc- 
casions. 

By a decree of the Emperor 
Augustus, the Jews were exempt- 
ed from summons isto any court 
of justice on fridays, after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, that 
they might attend to the business 
of the vigil; a part of which was, 
to wash their hands and feet in 
warm water, in order to meet the 
sabbath with greater decency. 

The sabbath was a festival. 
The table was spread on that 
day with their best provision, 
which had been previously pre- 
pared; and the master of the 
house, having taken a cup of 
wine, and repeated the three first 
verses of the second chapter of 
Genesis, and pronounced the be- 
nediction of the sabbath, drank 
it; and the rest of the company 
drank after him. Three meals 
were always eaten on the sab- 
bath. ‘The first, on the evening 
of its entrance; the second, after 
morning prayer in the synagogue; 
and the third, at about the time 
of the setting of the sun, when 
the other publie services of the 
day were over. ‘The master of 
the family, at this time, gave 
thanks over a cup of wine; over 
the sabbatical lamp; and over 
some spices, which were prepar- 
ed, as they say, to refresh any . 
one who should faint for sorrow, 
in parting with the joy of the 
sabbath. The blessing of separa- 
tion between the day which was 
closing, and that which was be- 
ginning, was then pronounced, 

Two more lambs were gacri- 





fieed on the sabbath, than on 
other days; and double the quan- 
tity of flour, and wine, and oil, 
was used for the meat offering. 
When the drink offering was 
poured out, the Levites sang the 
song of Moses, in the xxxii. chap. 
of Deutreonomy, Hear O heavens, 
Gc. This song was divided in- 
to six parts, one only of which 
was sung on euch sabbath. At 
the evening sacrifice, they sang 
the psalm in the xv. of Exodus; 
Iwill sing unto the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously, &c. 

A very great portion of the re- 
ligious observances of the Jews, 
had no other basis than their tra- 
ditions; but how corrupt appears 
the tendency of these traditions, 


Christian character 
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and of the superstitious practices 
which they imposed, when we 
find the Scribes and Pharisees. 
watching Jesus, whether he would 
heal on the sabbath a man, whose 


right arm was withered; that they 
might find an accusation against 


him! VThis is ene of the very na- 
merous evidences with which the 

spels abound, of the very great 
—— of the Jews in the time 
of our Lord; one of the many evi- 
dences, of the necessity of a new 
revelation. We may, perhaps, 
have ap opportunity of compar- 
ing christian, with Jewish senti- 
ments on this subject. (See God- 
win’s Moses and Aaron, B. 3. e. 
4. Lewis’ Orig. Heb. B. 4. ¢ 16.) 


— — 


SUMMARY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, BY JUDGE HALE. 


MR. EDITOR, 

Tue following extract, con- 
taining a summary of the chris- 
tian character, may perhaps cn- 
gage more than the ordinary at- 
tention of some of your readers, 
as it was written by the celebated 
Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who lived in 
the early part of the 17th centu- 
ry:— 

“He that fears the Lord of 
heaven and earth, walks humb! 
before him, thankfully lays hold 
on the message of redemption by 
Jesus Christ, strives to express 
his thankfulness Ly the sincerity 
of his obedience; is sorry with 
all his soul when he comes short 
of his duty; walks watchfully in 
the denial of himself, and holds 
no confederacy with any lust or 
known sin; if he falls in the least 
measure, is restless till he has 


made his peace by true repent- 
ances—he who is true to his 
promise, just in his dealings, 
charitable to the poor, sincere in 
his devotions—that will not de- 
liberately dishonor God, although 
with the greatest security of im- 
punity: he that hath his hope 
and his conversation in heaven; 
he that dares not do an unjast act 
although never so much tu his 
advantage; and all this because 
he sees him thatis invisible, and 
fears him beeause be loves him; 
fears him as well for his good- 
ness as his greatness? Sach a 
man, whatever be his sect or pre- 
fession, or by whatever religious 
name he ealls himself, or is called 
by others, he hath the life of. re- 
ligion in him, and that life acts 
in him, and will conform bis te 
the imege of his Savior, and go 
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along with him to eternity, not- 
withstanding his practice or non- 
practice of many indifferent 
pcr, 
“Qn the other side, if a man 
fears not the eternal God, dares 
commit any sin with presump- 
tion, can drink to excess, lie, 
swear vainly or falsely, live 
loosely, steak his promises; such 
a man, though he practise every 
ceremony never so curiously, not- 
withstanding a thousand external 
conformities, or zealous opposi- 
tion to them, he wants the life of 
religion.” 

It is observable, that in the 
foregoing extract, none of those 
opinions which alienate and di- 
vide christians into parties, are 
found. All metaphysical and 

erpexing doctrines, which are 
| at to be understood, and, if 
understood, tend not at all to edi- 
fy christians in general, are en- 
.tirely omitted. All is easy and 
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plain to the weakest capacity 
and is approved by the mind and 
conscience of every one. Chris- 
tianity was designed for the poor, 
the weak, the illiterate, as well 
as for the philosopher and the 
learned. Its most important doc- 
trines and rules of duty lie with- 
in the comprehension of every 
virtuous and upright mind. The 
sincere and humble christian, 
therefore, ought not to be griev- 
ed, or disheartened, or think that 
his aceeptance with God depends 
upon his understanding and em- 
bracing those speculations, con- 
cerning whieh much disputation 
and animosity have arisen, and 
about which wise and good men 
have not decided alike. 

Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments; for this is the whole 
of man. The gospel teaches to 

eny ,ungodliness and worldly 
lusts; and to live soberly, and 
righteously, and godly. 


> — — 


ON BELIEVING PROPOSITIONS WHICH. VE DO NOT UNDERSTAND. 


Tae following letter and remarks have been extracted from Dr. Benson's “Dia- 
logue between Theophilus and Pyrrho.” In the course of the Dialogue Pyr- 
rho produced and read the letter as one lately received from a friend. The 
letter was then made the subject of conversation. 


“DEAR SIR, 

Wuewn I have no news to im- 
part, F collect what materials I 
ean of any other kind, to show 
how desirous J am to keep up a 
correspondence with you. An 
ingenious gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I call Nova- 
tianus, was in company with the 
lady Aspasia; who was exelaim- 
ing bitterly against a certain 

reacher, whose historical name 
shall be Eusebius. For Eusebius 


had asserted something in one of 
his sermons, which gave the lady 
great offence. Upon which she 
condemned him with a warm 
zeal,and great fluency of speech; 
and declared she would never 
hear him more as long as she 
lived. This occasioned the fol- 
lowing dialogue between her and 
my friend. 
Novatianus. What was it, 
Madam, in Eusebius’ sermon, 
which offended you so much? 








‘“Aspisia. He asserted that 
we are to believe nothing but 
what we canunderstand. 

“Novatianus. Was that the 
thing which gave you so much 
offence? uty 

“ ia. Yes, sir, and enough 
teo. 1 wonder how any body cap 
venture to assert such a thing. 

So far the dialogue proceeded; 
and then they conversed for ap 
hour or two, about other matters; 
by which meaus this affair was 
quite forgot, . Then. Novatianus 


d the fayer of a pen and ink 
we small piece of | r; all 
- which a servant readily brought 


him. Upon,the paper, he wrote. 


down the following. words. in 
Greek o Ores ayaa «ci», and then 
very gravely gave them to the 
lady and desired. her to read 
them. ‘That revived the dia- 
logue, which proceeded as fol- 
lows:—-Aspasia, looking first up- 
on the paper and then epee 
earnestly, and with surprise an 
confusion, in Novatianas’ face, 
said, sir, I cannot read them, 
What do you mean by this? Itis 
not English, and they are strange 
letters. to me. I cannot ine 
what you design by asking me to 
read what I know nothing about. 
Novatianus gravely said, do you 
believe them, madam? 7" 

«How ean I (answered Aspasi 
with great quickness) unless 1 
understand them! Hold, madam, 
(replied Novatianus) you may, 
surely, believe things which you 
cannot understand. 

. “Aspasia. That is impossible. 

“Novatianus. ‘Then 1 find that 

you are, after all, of Eusebius’ 
epinion, notwithstanding his ser- 


which we do not understand. 
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eaused her to say, I profess I be- 
lieve l am w The thing 
never appeared to me in this light 
before. 1 really begin to suspect 
that 1 was mistaken and that 
Eusebius was in the right. I beg 
his pardon for condemning him 
before I had duly considered the 
reasonableness of what he said. 
But what is the meaning of these 
words? For 1 eannot so much as 
read them. 
*N ovatianus said, I will assure 
yous madam,they are the words of 
oly Seripture; and that accord- 
ing to the original. They contain 
oe truth; and a my great 
and important truth. I weuld 
therefore have you try once more 
whether you cannot believe them. 
Aspasia was now impatient. te 
have them explained; and said to 
Novatianus, tease me no longer, 
I freely acknowledge that 1 was 
too rash and inconsiderate; and I 
am vow fully convinced that I 
cannot tell, whether I believe 
what you propose to me, or no; 
till I understand what is meant 
thereby. Pray tell me therefore 
what the words signify, and keep 
me no longer in suspense. As 
soon as 1 bert aides I will 
then tell you fully, whether I be- 
lieve them, or no. 
‘¢ Well then (said Novatianus) 
I will gratify you by telling you 
that you may find the passage 
4 John iv. 8. and the ** of 
it is, “God is love.” ‘ pro- 
position (said Aspasia) I most 
readily and firmly believe; but I 
find I could not believe it, till I 
understood it. I heartily beg 
Eusebius’ pardon, and sincerely 
condemn mine own folly and im- 


uron offended you so much. prudence, in censuring what I 
oa — ed the lady and dught to have applauded. 1 will 
Ole . 42 
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romise you, I will go and hear 
im again; and shall now have a 
better opinion of him than ever. 

“The next time Novatianus 
visited Aspasia she continued of 
the same mind; and severely eon- 
demned herself; but applauded 
Eusebius; and thanked Novatia- 
nus; fur taking so kind and in- 

enious a methed of leading her 
anto right sentiments upon that 
head. But was ready to wonder, 
that she had not before seen 
the matter in the same light;— 
as it appeared so very obvious, 
now’she had attended to it, and 
carefully considered it. 

“I know, my friend Pyrrho, 
that you are a speculative man, 
and will make refleetions on such 
a story, which would not occur 
to othe rs.— Instead of news there- 
fore’ or business I thought it 
might not be amiss to send you 
this*story. If it can afford you 
any aseful hints, it is at your ser- 
vice.  Ifnot, aceept itas a testi- 
mony of my being ready to oblige 
you. 
: IT am yours, &e. 

“When Pyrrho had read the 
letter, Theophilus said Novatia- 
uus had acted like a man of 
sense, aud that he had elearty 
shown that men cannot believe 
what they do not understand. 

“Pyrrhe alledged, that divines 
had oftew asserted that we may 
aud ought to believe things above 
reason, though not contrary to it. 

“i heophilus replied, that there 
were two senses in which this 
proposition may he interpreted, 
The one is, that faith, or what is 
revealed'as the object of faith, 
contains some things which hu- 
mat reason alone could pot have 
found out; but if known at all, 


On believing propositions, &c. 





must be diseovered by revelation. 
For instance, “that men are fo 
be raised from the dead; and that 
Jesus Christ is to judge them.” 
And in this sense 1 suppose afl 
who acknowledge divine révela- 
tion are agreed, that some of the 
objects of faith are abové reason. 

“But there is arother sense in 
whiecly faith has by some been af- 
firmed to be above reason: viz. 
that men may and ought to be- 
lieve things which théy caniiot 
understand.—I1 look upon this as- 
sertion to be croundless and false; 
and that in this sense faith ean 
no more bé above reason, than it 
cai be contrary to it. 

“Pyrrho. Will you not allow 
that there are any things which 
we ‘believe, thoush we capbnot 
comprehend how they are effeet- 
edF—For instance, we believe 
that God made the world, though 
we do not know how he made it. 
We believe that the soul and body 
are united, and mutually influ- 
énéee each other; though we do 
not knuw how they are united, 
or how body and spirit ean have 
such a mutual influence. 

“Theophilus, Unless we un- 
derstand what is meant by these 
words—God created the world— 
how can we talk or think about 
such a thing. Unless we had 
ideas affixed to the words bod 
and spirit, we could not talk of 
their union —That God made the 
world is one proposition, How 
he made it, would be another and 
quite different proposition. |The 
first we believe and understand; 
the latter we know and under- 
stand nothing of. ‘The last there- 
fore is not the objeet of our 
knowledge or faith, but of our 
ignorance, 



































“Whatever God says, I am 
very ready to assent to it, for that 
very reason, God hath. said it.— 
But I must understand what is 
said, as well as be satisfied that 
the discovery came from God, be- 
fore L ean believe it is a divine 
revelation. ' 

‘The church of, Rome says, 
‘What! are you wiser than all 
your fathers? And they quote 
great names and many authori- 
ties. But protestants do net much 
regard such arguments against 
scripture and common, sense.” 

_ MEMORABLE FACTS. 

ANEXAGORAS was accused of 
atheism tor attempting to explain 
the eclipse of the moon by natu- 
ral eauses; he was. thrown inte 
prison, aud with difficulty reliev- 
el by the influence of Pericles, 
Protagoras was banished from 
Athens for maintaining the same 
doctrine.—Kumes’ *Sietches,”’ 

Ix the days of the emperor 
Justinian a violent dispute a- 
rose .in the .chureh on_ this 
question, whether we ought, to 
suy, “One ofthe trinity suffered 
in the flesh” or “One person of 
the trinity suffered in the flesh.” 
— “On this pretty puzzle there 
were four diiferent opinions. One 
set approved both expressions, a 
second eondemned both, a third 
maintained the former expression 
to be orthodex, the latter hetero- 
dox. And a fourth aifrmed the 
reverse. In this squabble em- 
perors popes and patriarchs en- 
gaged with great fury.” 

_ Nestorius, a. bishop, was cen- 
sured and degraded for denying 
that Mary was the “mother 

God,’ 
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St. Ann was supposed to be 
the mother of Mary, and so late- 
ly as the beginning of the last 
century a dispute arose in the 
pe val church on this question— 

ther St. Ann shouid be styl- 
ed *God’s grandmother,” or “the 
mother of the mother of God.” 
‘The question was decided by 
Pope Clement XI. He. thought 
proper. to suppress the. tule 
‘God's grandmother,” as “offen~ 
sive to pious ears.” “Yet, says 
Dr. Campbell, it is impossib 
for ene without naming Nestori- 


us to give a clearer decision in his 
favor.”—See Leetures on Eecle- 
ciastical History, pp. 223—4—5. 

Is it not to be lamented, that 
the peace of the christian chareh 
has been so long interrupted by 
such absurd and barbareus ques- 
tions, to the exclasion of that 
charity which is the end of the 
commandment and the fulfilling 
of the law? 

Can it be wonderful that some 
men become Deists in view of 
such controversies among pro- 
fessed christians, and the cen- 
sorious manner in which they 
have been conducted? 

If the questions relating te the 
Virgin Mary and St. Ann, are re- 
volting to the minds of christians 
at the present day, why will they 
suppert a controversy which na- 
turally involves them? If Jesus 
Christ is the Supreme God, and 
Mary is the mother of Christ, 
she was certainly “the motherof 
God.” On the same principle, 
if st. Ann was the mother of 
Mary, it will follow that,she was 
the “grandmother ef God,” not- 
withstanding the decision of the 
Pope, ' 


<b gene atleast seat. ears ner —— 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Concluded from page 304. 


Tut Preface of the Transla- 
tors, though quaint and pedantie 
im its style, is. adapted to obviate 
objections, to impress the reader 
with the importance of the design 
and the fidelity of its execution, 
and to incite.him to a serious 
perusal of the. Bible. After ap- 
—— the constancy of king 

ames in prosecuting this design, 
the ed to commend the 
Holy Seriptures, whose ‘origi- 
nal,” they observe, “is from heav- 
sen, not from earth; the anther, 
“God, not man; the enditer, the 
“Holy Spirit, not the wit of the 
“apostles or prophets ....the 
‘form, God’s word .. . the effects, 
“light, stability, peace... the 
reward of the study thereof” 
most happy here and hereafter. 
» They next show the necessity 
of a translation; give a brief ac- 
count of the translation of the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew 
into Greek, and from the Hebrew 
and Greek into Latin, and of 
the translations into the vulgar 
tongues; notice the reluctance of 
the church of Rome to have the 
scriptures translated, and the ob- 
jections that had been made to 
this work, and offer what they 


judge should be satisfactory rea ⸗ 


sons in vindication of it; and 
then. show “what they proposed 
*‘to themselves, and what course 
— held in this their perusal 
‘and survey of the Bible.” “We 
“never thought,” say they, “from 
“the beginning, that we should 
‘need to make a new TranSlation, 
‘mor yet to make of a bad one a 
‘good ones but to make a good 
“one better, or out of many good 
‘ones, one principal good one, 
“pot justly to be excepted againgt. 
« ... And in what sort did these 


“[translators] assemble? in the 
“trust of their own knowledge, 
“er of their sharpness of wit, or 
“deepness of judgment, as it were 
‘sin an arm of flesh?” No, “They 
‘“trustedin him that hath the key 
‘of David, opening and no man 
‘shutting; they prayed to the 
“Lord, the Father of our Lord, 
“to the effect St. Augustine did; 
“0 let thy Scriptures be my pure 
‘delight, let me not be deceived in 
“them, neither let me deceive by 
“them....+.If you ask what 
“they had before them; truly it 
‘was the Hebrew text of the Old 
“Testament, the Greek of the 
“New. ‘The Scriptures in those 
“tongues we set before us to trans- 
“late, being the tongues wherein 
“God was pleased tu speak to his 
“Church by his Prophets and A- 
‘tpostles. Neither did we run 
“over the work with that posting 
‘haste that the Septuagint did, 
“if that be true which is reported 
“of them, that they finished it in 
“seventy two days; neither were 
‘‘we barred or hindered from go- 
“ing over it in, having once 
“done it;—neither were we the 
‘first that fell in hand with trans- 
“lating the Scripture into Eng- 
‘lish, and consequently destitute 
‘cof former helps, . . .. The work 
‘hath not been huddled up... but 
‘hath cost the workmen, as light 
“as it seemeth, the pains of twice 
“seven times seventy two days 
“and more. .... Neither did we 
“think much to consultthe Trans- 
‘lators or Commentators, @hal- 
‘dee, Hebrew, Greelo, or Latin, no 
“nor the French, Italian, or 
‘‘Dutch; neither did we disdain 
“to revise that which we had 
“done, and to bring back to the 
“ anvil that which we had ham- 


































‘‘mered; but having and using as 
“great helps as were needful, 
“and fearing no reproach for 
“slowness, nor coveting praise for 
“expedition, we have at length, 
“through the good hand of the 
‘Lord upon us, brought the work 
“to that pass that you see.” 

They next assign their rea- 
sons for setting diversities of 
senses in the margin, where 
there is great probahbilityj of 
each. ... “There be many words 
“in the Seriptures, which be 
“never found there but once—so 
“that we cannot be helpen by 
“eonference of places. Again, 
“there be many rare names of 
‘certain birds, beasts, and pre- 
“cious stones, &e. concerning 
“which the Hebrews themselves 
“are divided.” 

In reference to the various 
renderings of the same word, 
they observe: “We have not tied 
‘ourselves to an uniformity of 
“phrasing, or to an identity of 
“words. Truly, that we might 
‘“‘not vary from the sense of that 
“which we had translated before, 
“if the word signified the same 
“thing in both places (for there 
“be some words that be not of 
‘the same sense every where) we 
“were especially careful, and 
“made a conscience, according 
“to our duty. But, that we 
‘should express the same notion 
“in the same particular word; as 
“for example, if we translate the 
“Hebrew or Greek word once by 
“purpose, never to call it intent, 
“&e. we thought to savour more 
“of curiosity than wisdom, and 
“that it would rather breed scorn 
“in the atheist, than bring profit 
“to the godly reader. ... Past. 
“ly, we have on the one side, a- 
“voided the serupulosity of the 
‘Puritans, who leave the old ec- 
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‘éclesiastical words, and betake 
“them to other; as when th 
“put washing for baptism, a 
—— instead of church; 
“as also, on the other side, we 
“have shunned the obscurity of 
“the Papists, ...'. whereof their 
‘late Translation is full, and that 
“of purpose to darken the sense, 
‘that since they must néeds trans- 
“late the Bible, yet by the fan- 
“guage thereof, it may be kept 
“from being understood. But 
“we desire that the Seripture 
“may speak like itself, as in the 
“an of Canaan, that it may 
“be understood even of the very 
“vulgar.” 

In conclusion, they “commend 
“the readers to God, and to the 
“Spirit ofhis grace,” ... and seri- 
ously exhort them, ‘not to receive 
‘so great things in vain,” and ' 
‘not to despise so great salva- 
“tion.” 

To the correctness and fidelity 
of this Translation. the ablest 
crities and most competent judges 
have given the fallest rome 
The learned and judicious Sel- 
den observed, “This is the best 


translation in the world, and 


gives the sense of the A om 
best.” Dr. Geddes, in his 

pectus of a New Translation of 
the Holy Bible, has the following 
remarks: “The highest eulogiums 
have been made on the transia- 
tion of James I. both by our owt. 
writers and by foreigners; and in- 
deed, if accuracy, fidelity, and 
the strictest attention to the let- 
ter of the text, be supposed to 
constitute the qualities of an ex- 
cellent version, this, of all ver- 
sions, must, in eral, be ac- 
counted the most excellent, Ev- 
ery sentence, every word, every 
syllable, every letter and point, 
seem to haye been weighed with 








the nicest exactitude, and ex- 
pressed either in the text or in 
the margin with the greatest pre- 
cision.” An eminent biblical 
scholar of our own country said, 
“I have compared it throughout 
with the originals, Hebrew,Greek 
and Syriac; and beg leave to 
judge and testify it to be a very ex- 
cellent translation.”* The trans- 
lator of Lowth’s “Prelectiones”’ 
thinks “there never was an in- 
stance of a translation, so very 
literal and exact, being read with 
such aniversal satisfaction and 
pleasure.”+ This remarkable ef- 
feet is to be attributed, in no 
small degree, to the simplicity 
and purity of its style. “No 
writing in our language, as far as 
I know.” observes the acute 
and learned Dr. Campbell, “is 
less chargeable with idiomatical 
—* vulgarisms, or any peeu- 
iarities of expression, than the 
common translation of the Bible; 
and to this it is ina great mea- 
sure imputable, that the diction 
remains still so perspicuous, and 
that it is universally accounted 
superior to any other English 
book of the same period.”’} Bish- 
op Lowth pronounced it “the best 
standard of our language.”’ 

This Translation has been in 
use two full centuries; and it is 
no small confirmation of its eor- 
rectness, and of the respect and 
confidence to which it is entitled, 
that the numerous collections of 
ancient manuscript copies of the 


* President Stiles. + Dr. Gregory. 
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Bible, ineluding the copy of the 
Law, recently cake rom In- 
dia by Dr. Buchanan,§appear to 
furnish no various readings that 
materially affeet any important 
fact or doctrine. Werea single 
text to he excepted, yet the im- 
port of this is believed to be con- 
sonant to other passages in the 
gospel. This is conceded by 

ichaelis, who, while he gives 
up the text referred to, adds, “but 
the doctrine contained in it is not 
therefore changed, sinve it is de- 
livered in other parts of the New 
Testament. This very doctrine, 
instead of being shaken by the 
collections of Mills and Wetstein, 
has been rendered more certain 
than ever.”’|} Learned divines, a 
century ago, were alarmed at the 
immense number of various read- 
ings in the ancient manuscript 
copies of the New ‘Testament, 
and maintained that they must be 
denied, as inconsistent with di- 
vine i phe and the adver- 
saries of christianity have been 
disposed to exult in this hopeful 
discovery. But the one had not 
sufficient cause of fear, nor the 
other, of exultation. “Experi- 
ence has shown, that their dis- 
covery has shaken the foundation 
of no fundamental article of faith, 
but on the other hand has reseu- 
ed numberless examples from ob- 
scurity.” 4 

It were foreign to the present 
design to take notice of the real 
or supposed defects of our T'rans- 


+ Prelim. Dissert. to the Four Gospels. 


§ The Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek copies differ in the account of the pa- 
triarchal ages, recorded in Genesis. ‘This copy, from India, agrees with the 
Western Hebrew copies in those verses in Genesis, and throughout the Penta- 
teuch, so far as the MS. is entire; and thus proves the genuineness of our 
‘ printed text. Yeates’ Collation of an Indian copy of the Pentateuch. 


IJ. D. Michaelis Introd. to N. Test. 
to is 1 John v. 7. 


Marsh’s edit. i. 266. The text’ referred 


* 


q Ibid. 260, 265. Wetstein was of the same judgment: Variationes illæ in 
tenuissimis plerumque apicibus consistunt.” Nov. Test. 












































lations ‘They are principally 
such, as respect the languages 
which, in some instances, hus be- 
come obsolete; or such as respect 
oriental customs and manners, 
which were less known to Euro- 
peans two hundred years ago, 
than they are at the present day. 
Whatever these defects are, they 
have not been thought of suffi- 
cient importance to render a new 
translation either necessary, or 
expedient, in order to a geveral 
distribution of copies of the Eng- 
lish Bible. By a fundamental 
jaw of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, und by a regulation 
of the Bible Society of Massachu- 
setts, copies of no other English 
version than this are to be cirea- 
lated.* 

On the whole, the reader, who 
cannot examine for himself the 
original languages in which the 
scriptures were written, has rea- 
son to feel assured, that when he 
is reading the English Bible, of 
the common translation, he may 
receive it, “not as the word of 
man, but, as it is in truth, the 
word of God.” 

REFLECTIONS. 

In this short survey, we per- 
ceive some of the causes which, 
in former times, prevented or re- 
tarded the translation and distri- 
bution of .the scriptures; aud 
henee also we may account for 
the long delay of christians in us- 
suciating for these benevolent 
purposes. We sce reason, also, 
for devout thankfulness and 
praise to Ajinighity Ged, that the 
chains, in which christians were 
long fast bound by the Romish 
hierarehy, were broken by the 
reformation; that the Bible is 
auw ackuewledged by Protestants 
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to be the only rule of faith and 
practice; that copies of this holy 
book, are, by the invention of 
printing, multiplied with the 
greatest facility, and to an ineal- 
culable extent; that, instead of a 
disposition to keep it from the 
common people, there is. a zeal 
enkindled throughout a great 
part of Christendom to impart it 
to them; and that so many secie- 
ties are, atlength, furmed for this 
angelic design. 

‘Lhe noble Institution, devised 
since the commencement of the 
present century, promises more, 
in all its extensive influence and 
results, than all the efforts of 
Christendom had done during 
centuries before. In the short 
period of ten years, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society issued 
from its depository in London 
390,323 Bibles, 595,000 ‘Testa- 
ments, in all 985,323 copies, ex- 
elusive of about 41,525 circulated 
at the charge of the Society from 
depositories abroad, making a 
total of one million, twenty six 
thousand eight hundred and fifty 
copies. In England it has print- 
ed the scriptures at its own ex- 
pense, in 44 languages; in Eu- 
rope it has largely aided. the 
printing of them in 14 languages, 
and in Asia it has promoted by 
liberal and repeated eontribu- 
tions the translation and publica. | 
tion of them in 15 languages, be- 
side several dialects, nut enumer- 
ated. It was reeeutly preeeed- 
ing to print a translation of some 

ortion of the seriptures into 
Ethiopic, and of the New Testa- 
ment into Syriac. ‘The last was 
under the superintendence of Dr, 
Bucnanan—a name, dear to the 
friends of philanthropy and reli- 


* On the question of “the expediency of revising our present translation,” 


see bishop Newcome’s Hist. yiew of the English Biblical Translations, &c. 

































































gion throughout the christian 
world. But it hath pleased God 
to take to his rest this faithful 
servant, from the midst of his la- 
bours. How must Inp1a weep at 
the loss of a christian philanthro- 
phist, who traversed her exten- 
sive and trackless regions, and 
penetrated her awful temples and 
dark recesses, to impart to her the 
light of Divine Truth; who, by ar- 
gument and eloquence, inspired 
his countrymen with zeal for her 
illumination; and who expired 
while preparing for her the word 
of life! .. ‘The result of these oper- 
ations has been, ‘‘that many coun- 
tries remotely distant from each 
other and from the parent source 
of supply have already been fur- 
nished with. copies of the serip- 
tures in their respective lan- 
guages; and means have been 
created for insuring. under the au- 
spices of Divine Providence, a 
diffusion of the same blessing a- 
mong those nations on which the 
sun of revelation has never yet 
risen,” 

Let the view, then, we have 
taken of the past, contrasted with 
the ees state of the christian 
world, deeply impress us with a 
sense of our privilege, and our 
duty. It is our privilege, that 
we may obtain easy possession, 
and have the freest use, of the 
Bible. This sacred book, copies 
of which were once so rare and 
expensive, may now be procured, 
like itsown waters of life, “with- 
out —* and without price.” 
This book, once locked up in 
monastic cells, is now brought 
forth inte light, and may‘ be 
known and read by all men. 
This book, once chaimed fast 
within the chancel of the church, 
is now brought into our families 
and closets. ‘This book, once de- 
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nied to. the inferior classed of so. 
ciety, is now gratuitously dis- 
tributed, as the gospel was first 
preached, to the poor. ‘This book, 


once kept in an unknown tongue, 


is now given to us in our own. 
How highly ought we to prize 
our distinguished privilege! How 
diligently ought we to “search 
the scriptures,” which furnish so 
divine a light, to guide our feet 
through the pilgrimage of life, to 
irradiate the valley of the shadow 
of death, and to conduct us to 
celestial felicity and glory!’ With 
what humility and meekness 
ought we to reeeive the truths, 
and obey the precepts, of this In- 
spired Volume, that it may, with 
the blessing of God, promote our 
improvement in all christian vir- 
tue, aud make us “‘wise to salva- 
tion!” 

Next to this duty of improving 
the word of life ourselves; it is 
incumbent on us to impart it to 
others. There are thousands in 
our own, and millions in foreign 
countries, who are destitateof this 
invaluable book. Who is there, 
that will not contribute some- 
thing towards their relief, in this 
“famine, not of bread, but of the 
word of the Lordi’? Every Bible, 
we give, may be the means of en- 
“en some mind, of purify- 
ing some heart, of reforming some 
life. It may pour consolation in- 
to the bosom of sorrow; it may 
“bind up the brokemthearted;” it 
may impart patience to the sick, 
resignation to the afflieted, con- 
tentment to the poor, fortitude te 
the fearful, and hope to the des- 
ponding. It may * death 
of its sting, and the grave of its 
victory. ie may “save a soul 
from death, and hide a multitade 
of sins.”” FREELY YR HAVE RE- 
CEIVED; FREELY GIVE, 
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, LAV#TER’S SECRET JOURNAL. 
) ; 


In a former volume of this 
work we gave the character of 
John Casper Lavater. At the 
beginning of the year 1769 he 
formed rules for hiv daily con- 
dact, and determined to keep a 
Secret Journal of every thing 
which might have a remarkable 
influence upon the improvement 
of his moral character, Some 
part of his journal however by 
some means fell into the hands of 
a person who took the liberty ‘tu 
publish it to the world. It is 
written with great apparant sim- 
plicity and mtegrity, and diselos- 
es his faults as wellas his excel- 
lencies, and many faults which 
otherwise would not have been 
known to his most intimate 
friends until the day of judgment. 
By careful self inspection res- 
pecting his temper and motives, 
and his feelings on different occa- 
sions, he found much to censure; 
nor was he sparing in condemn- 
ing himself for whatever he found 
amiss. As in water face answers 
to face, so does the heart of man 
to man; and perhaps no christian 
can read the Journal of Lavater 
without being reminded of many 
similar defects in his own char- 
acter. 

From his own account it ap- 
pears, that he was of an irritable 
temper, and that this gave him 
much trouble and anxiety. ‘In his 
Journal for the 23d of January, 
there is something worthy of the 
consideration of every man of a 
— temper.—We shall a- 
ridge his account of the facts re- 


corded, to make room for his re- 
flections. . 
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“My servant asked me after 
dinner whether she should sweep 
my room—‘Yes—but you must 
not touch my books nor my pa- 
pers.” This I spoke not with the 
gentle,’ mild accent of a good 
heart.—‘Is my room not swept 
yet?? I exelaimed at the foot of 
the stairs. Instead of waiting ~ 
patiently for an answer, I ran up 
stairs, and on entering my room 
the servant overturned an ink- 
stand, She was very much terri- 
fied; and I called to her in very 
harsh terms! “What a stupid 
beast you are! Have I not posi- 
tively told you to be careful?’ 
My wife followed me up stairs 
slow and fearful. Instead of be- 
ing ashamed, my anger broke out 
anew—*My dear husband, you 
hurt r health, my dear,’ she 
said, With inexpressible tender- 
ness. Fremained silent, and at 
last bezan to weep. What a 
miserable slave to my temper I 
am! I dare not lift up my eyes! 
I cannot rid myself of the domin- 
ion of this sinful passion. ‘But, 
my dear, replied my wife, consid- 
er how many days und weeks 
pass without your being overcome 
by youranger. Come alongwith 
me, and we will pray together.’ 
She went with me into the closet 
praying so naturally, fervently, 
and so much to the purpose, that 
I thanked God sincerely for that 
hour, and for my wife.” — 

On these facts Mr. Lavater 
wrote in bis journal the following 
reflections. ig 

“God was present whenI save 
vent to my anger; the most hol 
and meek Savior has witn 
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the unbecoming. an@ wild erup- 
tion of my passion; Jesus Christ, 
to whom I have vowed a hundred 
and a thousand times, to be more 
on my guard against that pas- 
sion—Jesns. Christ, who had al- 
ready forgiven me many premedi- 
tated sins, which were a thousand 
times more glaring—Jesus, amid 
the most painful sufferings that 
eould be inflicted upon, him, ex- 
claimed: Father, forgive, them! 
He has witnessed my uncharita- 
ble and shameful passion and 
bitterness. He saw.me, although 
I did not see him; he has heard 
my words; the whole disorder of 
my abominable, incensed heart, 
was laid open before his flaming 
eyes. ‘The holy angels too, who 
are constantly resorting to this 
earth, and. return joyfully to 
heaven, when they behold the 
sincere, repentance, of a sinner 
upon earth—-they too haye been 
present. Alas! you couldyot but 
turn your face from me, yedriends 
to virtue, ye, heroes, in meekness 
and love; and if now. youshould 
return to my happy. friend with 
sorrowiul, looks, and if he should 
— eo 7 

inguire the reason of it—O! how 
am I covered with shame!—O! 
turn your faces again toa sinner, 
4 to weep that he has 
sinned, in the sight of God and 
heaven! 

“And thou, satan, didst rejoice, 
when theu sawest me.in a pas- 
sion—Horrible idea to have made 
heaven weep, and hell rejoice!— 
I have not acted as.a future citi- 
zen of heayen—not as a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, but as a child, of 
hell, as a follower of satan! 

_ “My soul too I have disorder- 
ed and ruffled! immortal like her- 
self is the impression, the venom, 





ous impression, which sin has 
made uponyme, if Jesus Christ 
blots it not,out again, through 


the, power of his.emnipotent. 


spirit. 

“Every repetition ofa sin; every 
repeated eruption of a passion, 
improves the heinous habitude, 
of sinning without compunction., 

‘And if 1 should die, ar be sur 
prised by death, in such a situa- 
tion of mind, O! my. God, make 
me very sensible of the insuffera- 
ble horror of that ideas let me 
sensibly feel the shame and ter- 
ror at myself, which would seize 
me, if I should be summoned he- 
fore thy most holy tribunal; and 
view, in the bright light of thy 

resence, the horrors of my own 
ie a the impression 
which my anger may have made 
on the heart of my servant (not 
to mention the secret grief which 
it has caused'to my tender wife) 
—how. fatai can it be! which is 
so much the more to bé feared, 


as.it.has been produced by.a man, 


of whose probity and virtue she 
has. no mean idea! How.-much 
easier willshe now suffer herself 
to be ruled by. similar passions. 
“What renders. this. accident 
still more vexatious te me, is the 
idea:, how good, how eacellent my 
behavior would have beenif I had 
remained cool and moderate!—if I 
had ,been prepared for an,acci- 
dent ofthat kind, and considered 
how easily. one can commit such 
a slip! if I. had, asked. myself, 
how would thy. Lord-and Master 
have behaved in. sucha. case? or 
how wouldst thou act. if his: pre- 
sence. were visible..ta; thee? HI 
had awaited the easy answer to 
that question, and really direeted 
my thoughts to this my Lordand 
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Master—‘O Lord, imprint the 
image of thy meekness deeply 
upon my soul! Let thy spirit be 
active in my heart! bestow upon 
me the most precious of all gifts 
in heaven and a earth—thy 
mind!’ If in that situation of 
mind I had stept into my room, 
and taken care not to do it while I 
perceived the least uneasiness, or 
inclination to anger, in the re- 
motest recesses of'my heart-~if 
then I had said to my servant, in 
a mild aecent, ‘it seems you have 
had a little accident! Well! 
well! Ido not think it will be of 
consequence, and if you should 
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have da it will 
not scold you, Kitty; 1 know you 
did not do it designedly, and you’ 
will be more careful in future.’ 
O God! how easy. should I be 
now! how many vexations could 
I have avoided! with how much 
pleasure would the holy angels— 
would Jesus Christ have looked 
upon me! how much should I 
have been improved by a single 
victory of that kind! what a 
strength should I have acquired 
against any future trial! and 
what an example could I have 
set!” 


: a —— 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue spirit of christianity is 
that which constitutes a man a 
true christian, always and every 
where, at Rome or at Geneva, in 
his church or in his family, in the 
cloister or in the forum, in his 
prayers or in his pleasures, in all 
his strength, or in the less faint- 
ing exercises of his mind. It 
will be my present object to give 
some characteristics of the chris- 
tian spirit. | 

First. The spirit of our reli- 
gion is a spirit of faith. This 
ever has been and ever must be 
the earliest principle of a reli- 
sious character. ‘Chis faith ap- 
proximates what is remote, illus- 
trates what is obscure, makes us 
to see what is invisible, to feel: 
what is intelleectual, and to re- 
alize as ut what is fature. 
Itis the substance of thi 
for and the conviction of things 
unseen. j 

The spirit of faith is also a 


spirit of confidence in Jesus, as 
the Messiah, like that of a ehild in 
the paternal character of a fath- 
er, like that of a pupil in the su- 
perior wisdom of a master, and 
perhaps still more like the confi- 
dence which a man, seized with 
an infectious disease in a foreign 
land, would place im the care and 
prescriptions of a native physi- 
cian. un ef 

The christian feels the highest 
trust in the wisdom of God, and 
a tranqaillizing persuasion of the 
perfect benevolenee of his de- 
signs; and confides in the truth of 
divine revelation—in the doe- 
trines, the promises, and the 
threatenings of the gospel. He 
anticipates with as strong a con- 
fidenee the retributions in a fu- 
ture life, as he -cts the events 
of the next week ‘or the next 
morning. Hence all he enjoys and 
all he suffers, he enjoys and suf- 
fers with some remote er imme- 
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- diate reference to his future ex- 


istevee. In taking a view of his 
own life, he cannot help includ- 
ing in it at every glance ages be- 
yond the tomb. It is the privi- 
lege of faith to furnish light, in 
regard to future existence, and to 
give the believer confidence res- 
pecting things of which others 
never think but to doubt. 

Faith however is not a spirit 
of credulity, but of comfortable 
trust; not of presumption, but of 
tranquil hope; nor of dagmatism, 
but of legitimate conviction. De- 
prive man of this faith, and his 
situation is like the babes in the 
wood—he wanders for a while, 
then lies down at last, and men 
cover him with dust. 

Second. ‘The spirit of christian- 
ity is a spirit of devotion. God, 
who compasseth the path of his 
servants, is in all their thoughts. 
The christian sees every thing 
in God, the ordinary as well as 
extraordinary, the minute as well 
as the vast, the painful as well 
as the pleasant, the material, the 
intellectual, the past, present and 
future. ‘Fo him all other objects 
are secondary, God is the ulti- 
mate—He cannot look upon the 
works of nature without having 
his thoughts rise to the great 
Author of all things. All the 
happiness which meets his obser- 
vation, the health andactivity of 
the inferiororder of-ereatures,— 
the fraitfulness ‘of: the soil, the 
sunshine and the rain, the seed 
time and the harvest, remind him 
of God, as we see an absent 
friend in the place where he sat, 
the books he has read, the lines 
he has written, or the ‘tokens of 
remembrance he has left us. 

~The devotional taste is a fa- 


culty equivalent to the possession 
of a new sense; for it colors: all 
the objeets of contemplation with 
the light of heaven. As a painter 
traversing a fine landseape re- 
eeives sensations of delight which 
never reach the mind of a com- 
mon observer; so the various ap- 

arances and events of the 
world strike the imagination of a 
pious man in the light which falls 
from above. «It is this spirit of 
devotion which consecrates the 
habits of a man’s mind, and lifts 
him into such a sphere that an- 
_ may hold converse with him. 

e takes a station among the or- 
ders of God’s creatures, which 
the worldly, however dignified 
by fame or ftattery, may look 
up to with reverence. 

The peculiar character of 
christian devotion is filial. ‘The 
access te God is free; for the Me- 
diator has entered before us to 
his seat. Every embarrassment 
is removed from the sincere vota- 
ry, and our worship may be 
henceforth frank, filial, simple 
and reverential. 

Third. The spirit of christian- 
ity is a spirit of love. If there 
ever was a scheme which had 
love for its origin, its tendency 
and its consummation, it is the 

spel. The man who embraces 
it, shares a benefit with millions; 
and shares too, but cannot dimin- 
ish it by partaking. It is impos- 
sible for'a man who is interested 
in the mediation of the Son. of 
God, ever to feel as if he were a- 
lone in the world. He is*bound 
to others by that pure union, 
which is unknown to those gross- 
er companies into which men 
combine. He loves all that God 
loves, all fur whém Jesus died; 











he aspires to good which eompe- 
titors eannot envy, or. time 
moulder, or the crush of nature 
affect. 

Christianity connects a manso 
intimately to the happiness of the 
universe, that the christian sacri- 
fices without a sigh innumerable 
personal accommodations to this 
comp.ehensive object of benevo- 
lenee, the re of human na- 
ture. ‘The ties which unite him 
to God, and to Jesus Christ, and 
to his brethren, are ex to 
none of the emulations and jeal- 
ousies which imbitter so much the 
peace of society; for he must in- 
evitably grow rich himself: as 
well as enrich others, by every 
privation to which he submits for 
the sake of those fur whom Jesus 
suffered. 

It is impossible for a man not 
to find exquisite satisfaction in 
the exercise of christian love— 
in loving his brethre:: as Christ 
has loved usall. In keeping his 
commandments there is great re- 
ward. Love, love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law. 

ourth. The spirit of chrie- 
fianity is a spirit of joy. Not 
that the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of a christian is not liable to 
be disturbed by the pains and 
sicknesses of human nature, or 
that — ee the oe 
ate folly of the tually riot- 
ous and gay, or that he should 
expect uninterrupted extacy and 
ravishing delights. Butthe state 
of his affections should be that of 
elevated tranquillity. To rejoice 
in the parental character of a be- 
ing of whose presence you can 
never be unconscious, and of 
whose protection you ean never 
despair, or whose direction of 
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your lot you can never su 
to be otherwise than ultimatel 
merciful and just, is surely 
that can be necessary to perma- 
nent joy. The disciple too re- 
joices in his triumphant Master, 
whom the wicked could not de- 
stroy, whom the grave could not 
hold. ‘The character of Jesus is 
so brought down to the Jove and 
eomprehension of frail men, that 
we may share in his anticipations 
and feel something of the joys of 
his exaltation. 
- It is the spirit of christianity 
to rejoice in the present, the past 
and the future. In the present, 
because our joys and sorrows, 
pains and pleasures, are net at 
this moment ultimate, but means 
to a future end. The christian 
rejoices in the past, because he 
has found in his own experience 
that what he once esteemed suf- 
ferings are truly pleasures in 
retrospection; and what he re- 
rded as mistakes proved wis- 
om, and disappointments bless- 
ings in disguise. He rejoices in 
the future, because it is God’s, 
and God’s only; and as he ap- 
proaches the period of his own 
dissolution he finds the western’ 
hemisphere lighted up with the 
breaks of setting juster, and to 
God one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as 
one day. | . 
Let us now look inte the world 
and see whether much of the 
symptoms of christianity ean be 
discovered. Do we diseover a 
spirit of faith in that ignorance 
which oppresses so many minds, 
or that indifferenee whieh locks 
so many hearts against subjects: 
of infinite im Is it a 
spirit of faith which dictates so 
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many murmars against Provi- 
dence, or so many eavils against 
christianity!—which sends so 
many out of the world in brutish 
stupidity, and so many more jin 
all the fearful anticipations of an 
awakened conscience? Is it a 
spirit of faith which suffers so 
may to live and die aspiring, 
Vain, avaricious, sensual? 

Is the spirit of devotion exhibit- 
ed in that state of society where 
prayer is coldly pertormed, or 
commonly negleeted? where the 
name of God is irreverently pro- 
faned im the streets, and his day 
eaten up in secular or sensual oc- 
eupations, or mere noise and a- 
musement? 

What think you of the influ- 
ence of christian love? Is it to 
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be seen in our contests for power 
and place, or in our jealousies, 
our sehisms, our factions and 
calumnies—our hard accusations 
and unworthy prejudices? Is ita 
spirit of love which dietates the 
acts of overreaching, the cheats in 
trade,and the lust for —— 
one another in the shows and va- 
nities of lifer Is it a spirit of love 
which produces insults and inju- 
ries, wrangling and contention 
among men who bear the ehris- 
tian name? 

if these things are not the 
fruits of faith,devotion and love, 
how important is a reformation! 
How desirable that those who 
name the name of Christ should 
be his diseiples indeed. 

B. 


— —— — 


A DIALOGUE ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Amicus. Wuat, my friend, is 
your opinion of revivals of reli- 
gion? Are they desirable, or not? 

Benevolus. I -think they are 
very desirable events; and when 
they take, place in any society, 
they afford just ground for joy, 
gratitude and praise. 

A. Lhave had serious doubts 
on, the suhjeet. I have seen so 
many things on such occasions 
whiehappeared to.me the reverse 
of a christian, temper, and which. 
were caleulated to lead, people 
to wrong conclusions respecting 
their own character, that L have 
questioned wath myself, whether 
Lenght, more to rejoice, than to 
mourn. 

By. In, what, sir, does real reli- 
gion consist? 





A. In loving Ged with supreme 
affection, and our neighbors as 
ourselves. ‘his love with ite pro- 
per expressions eomprises, think, 
every thing which deserves the 
nameof “pure and undefiled re- 
ligion,”? 

B, By arevival of religion, 
then, L.should suppose ought to 
be meant, a revival of that leve 
in which religion consists; and 
that nothing short of this should 
be ealled a revival of. religion. 
Can it then be to you a.matter of 
doubt, whether revivals of reli- 
gien are desirabler 

4. Not im your sense of the 
phrase; but. this, I think, is. not 
the common acceptation of the 
words. 

_B, Vf religion consists in love, 












what other acceptation can, be 
reasonably admitted? Surely. I 
know of none. ‘There may in- 
deed be considerable attention to 
religious. subjeets, te meetings, 
se external, forms, without 
any genuine revival of love. But 
there is ever as. little of real reli- 
gion asthere is of love; and ‘what 
is the chaff to,the wheat?’ 

A. It .wonld, 1 think, be .of 
great service, if your views of a 
revival of religion should become 
—2 Te npg ec hs 1 
have no objeetion.. But in many 
of the scenes. which have been 
ealled revivals of religion, [have 
witnessed mach that has 
ed to me the reverse of love. Not 
only preachers, butsu eon- 
verts, have indulged in the; most 
unkind aad reproachful language 
respecting ministers and private 
christians of an exem —* char- 
acter, who —“ to be ofa 
different, sect. or opinion from 
their own. Indeed 1 have heard 
much ion such occasions that ap- 

eared to me of the nature of self- 
exaltation, and reviling of éthers. 

B. So far as such things are 
indulged, the scene * more 
properly be denominated a re- 
vival of delusion, thaw a revival 
of religion. ‘True religien dis- 
poses to self inspection and hum- 
ble views of ourselves. It also 
softens the heart towards others, 
and excludes censorious judging 
and abusive language. 

A. What has shocked me most 
of all on such occasions is this— 
I have heard. persons: give. veut 
to their bitter and uncharitable 
feelings towards. others, in their 
a Sg ses toour heavenly Father, 
whose prerogative it is to judge 
the _ and whose —— is 
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displayed even towards the evil 
and.unthaukful.;... 5 6... 
B. Such things are.indeed very 
unbecoming at all.times, But we 
should be carefal on such, occa- 
sions, not to censure every thing, 
beeause we perceive some things 
amiss; ner,.to applaud every 
thing, because seme, things are 
eommendable. ‘Ce make proper 
distinetions is.the part of wis- 
dom and. prudenee. When,we 
consider how great a. portion of 
—* in eur couptry, evidently 
iye as without God in the, world, 
we cannot deny that it is desira- 
ble, to see. their attention ealled 
up-to the cencerns,of the soul 
_and eternity. . And considering 
what mankind —how prone 
to be misled! by their passions 
and: prejudices—it will net be 
wonderful, that, seme. disorders 
and improprieties should appear, 
when mueh attention is .exeited. 
A great degree of exeitement.) ia 
a community eomposed of various 
descriptions of people—whatev- 
er may be the cause.or the object 
—will ever be accompanied with 
some things disagreeable... But 
when unusual attention, to re- 
ligious subjects takes place in any 
SS — 
character of a teacher. ¢e 
4. That is very true. Lhave 
observed thevery different efleets 
under preachers of opposite dese 
eriptions. Ifa preacher is boister- 
ous and censorious, such will pro- 
bably be the character of-his sup- 
posed converts. But if he dis- 
countenances suth things by pre- 
ve and example, this will pro- 
bably appear in, thedruits of hig 
hearers.» ed}: tin 
B. So when a, preacher makes 
genuine religion to consist ina 
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belief of the disputed points 
which distinguish his own sect, 
his supposed converts will gen- 
erally do the same; and instead 
of displaying the meek, hum- 
ble, and benevolent spirit of the 
pel, they will become self suf- 
cient wranglers for the pecu- 
liar tenets of their sect, and cur- 
sorious judges of other men’s 
hearts. But if the preacher is 
himself a humble disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, and teaches his peo- 
ple that the genuine fruits of the 
spirit are ‘love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance” — 
and that there is no more reli- 
gion than there are of such fruits 
—we may expect to see his sup- 
d converts walking in love 
towards each other, and towards 
all their fellow men. ‘That love 
which ‘is confined to a ‘sect, is 
sectarian ‘love, and is of a ver 
different nature from that which 
was exemplified by the Savior, 
who gave himself a ransom for 
all. Itis also very different from 
the love of our heavenly Father, 
whose tender mereies are over 
all his works. It surely ought 
never to be forgotten, that we are 
required to be “followers of God 
as dear children,” and to “let 
the same-mind be in us that was 
also in Christ Jesus.” As an 
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unkind, censorious, and self-suffi- 
cient spirit, is the reverse of the 
spirit of the gospel, we should 
guard against it with as much 
eare as we should against infidel- 
ity or a cuntagious and mortal 
disease. 

A. In your sense of a revival 
of religion, it seems to me that 
there is some room for it among 
the ministers of the gospel. 

B. ‘That I think will ‘not be 
denied by.any of them who are 
worthy to be called the ministers 
of Jesus Christ. And nothing in 
my opinion which may be regard- 
ed as means, would have a great- 
er tendency te produce revivals 
of real religion among other 
classes of society, than a general 
revival of brotherly love and 
christian fellowship among the 
clergy of different sects. 

A. I am so well pleased with 
your views, that if you have no 
objection I think I shall write 
them down, and try to get them 
inserted in the Christian Disci- 

le. 

! B. Tean hardly think that my 
thoughts on this subject are new 
or very uncommon; but if on re- 
fleetion you shall be of opinion 
that they would be useful, 1 have 
no particular objection to their 
being published. 


— — 


ANDREW DUDITH 'TO THEODORE BEZA. 


“You contend that scripture 
is a perfect rule of faith and 
practice. But you are all divid- 
ed about the sense of scripture, 
and you have not settled who 
shall be judge. You say one 





thing, Sanearus another. You 
quote seripture, he quotes serip- 
ture. You reason, he reasons. 
You require me to believe you. 
I respect you; but why should I 
trust you rather than Sancarus? 
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Poetry. 


You say he is a lieretic; but the 
papists say, you are both here- 
ties. Shall I believe them? They 
vote historians: and fathers; ve 
0 you. To whom do you all ad- 
dress yourselves? Wheré*is the 
judge? You say the spirit of t 
prophets) are- subject, to the pro- 
phets; but you say I am no pro- 
phet, and’ I say you are not one. 
Who is to be judge? I love liber- 
ty as well as you. You have 
broken of your yoke, allow me 
to break mine. Having freed 
iste from aoe at tyranny of 
opish prelates, why turn 
———— —Bc 
and treat others with barbarity 
and cruelty, for only doing what 
you set them the example'to do? 
You contend that your lay-hear- 
eis, the magistrates, and not * 
are to be blamed; for it’ ‘Ts, 
who banish and burm for beret 
I know you make this excuse; but 
tell me, have you not -instilled 
such principles ‘into’ their eats? 
Have they done any thing more 
than put in practice, the doctrine 


raced iaoa ¥e 


ry a 
‘ Von — t— 
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you taught them? Have you net 
told them how ¢ glorious its was to 


defend the faith? ‘Haye you not 
been the constant p ists of 
such princes as have depo —** 
whole distticts for —— 
you not daily téach that —2 
appeal from your confession to 
the seri fp ought to be punish- 
ed by the secular power? It is 
impossible for you ‘to deny this. 
Does notall the world know, that 
you are a set of demagogues, or 
to speak more mildly, a sort o 
tribunes,and that the magistrates 
do nothing but exhibit in public 
what you teachin private? “You 
try. t to. justify the banishment rf 
Ochin, and.’ th he pany tion of 
others, and youseem to wish 
land would follow your example. 


God forbid! 7* you — 
your * e on 
your, Helvetic ¢ and. your 


unanimity, and your 
tal truths, I keep thinking. of 
the sixth commandment, Tuot 
SHALT NOT ILL. has 


POETRY. 


For the Christian Disciple 


' “WILD — mm 


Flowers of Spring! a ye bloom, | 

Stacting from Winter’s icy tomb, 
Ye rtp to life anew ! 

Flowers “of oSpeing 2176 charm | * 


va T nasi rotigtieb bea 


eye, , 
Ye turn my, though. from iwanityy A 


their hue. «: oes 
around you how 


And 
What thou 
‘storm, 


ba 
the 


1 deh 


sf Dudith and Besa-were baud clergymen, they had both, lissented ‘fi 
papal church, and on some points they differed 


tho me. ye sino 


haat 


While sullen. ds the sk ‘def 
file wales sets he 9 * 
Which erst your s — + stems cares 
—— upon your-snowy, yest, 
gave you to. th day. 


« 








Thana tbe | 
To.me ye apeak a —— 





the letter was written Dudith lived in Poland and Beza at ‘Gontva: | 
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Let not the warning sound be vain, 
Nor unimproved my heart. ' 


“I am,” (one speaks,) ‘fa slender 
flower, 
I blossom in a stormy hour, ,. 
_ But yet the almighty hand, 
ich guards the mazes of the 

spheres, | 
And mi forms triumphant rears, 

My little birth has plann’d. 


“* Turn not on me a careless eye, 
Nor unregarded let me die, 

For I perchance may yield 
Comfort to thy bewildered mind, 
A solace holy, pure, refin’d, 4 

‘Caught from a higher field. 


“Like mine thy path with danger 
ms 


And mid thy most romantic dreams 

‘. The breeze of fate sweeps by, — 
And —* fair leaf that grac’d’ thy 
‘Though fondly nourish’d agd caress’d, 
Aixe all things past must die. 


“Exulting in the charms of youth, * 

Thou fancy’st all is bliss and truth,’ > 

0 and hope’s gay blossoms rise; |’ 

But foot-steps careless wander by, ° 

And crush’d without a passing sigh 
The slender ftowret dies. 


‘And one will come with gentler guise, 


And cull thy sweets with soft supprise, 


And take thee to his breast ; 
Watertown, May 20,1815. { 5. 
































Poetry. 


But if one little bloom should fade, 
He’ll cast thee to thy native shade. 
Till death provides thee-rest. 


“Yet shrink not from the gloomy view, 
Which, grave experience pictures 


true, 

By storms and tempests driven; 
Dark is the sky-exploring glass, 
Through which the rapid glance must 

s ; 
‘To len the stars of Heayen. 


‘The vest to me, which nature gave, 
Unsullied by pollution’s wave, 
I must preserve from stain; 
My golden master in the sky 
Bursts through the clouds with smil- 
ing eye 
And gives me strength amain. 


“So thou. who bearest the Christian 
flower, 
Which blossoms in the bleak cold hour 
Wher earth yields nought to bless, 
Must view the heavens with constant 
eye 
And catch n1s beams who dwells on 
high, 
‘The Sun of Righteousness. 
‘And keep, the heart with-pious care, 
Which pure and holy thou must wear 
Enshrin’d a sacred trust— 
If spotless, it will bloom! in Heaven 
When thou to higher spheres art given, 


—And I am nought but dust.— 


FF 


— — 


“ Our Father, whoart in heaven.”’ 


**Art thou my Father?—then no more 
My sins shall tempt me to despair; 
My Father pities, and forgives 

And hears a child’s Fepentent prayer. 


Art thou ny Fither?Let nie strive - 
With all nv poWeér§ to learn thy' will; 
To make thy service’all my, carey’ * * 
And all thy wise comiia ds fulfils 

he 4th ' Poe ee FF {W440 : 9 
Art thou my Father?—Teach iny Heart 
Compassion for another’s woe, . 
“And ever to each child of thine “"” 
A brother’s tenderness to'$how. ·· 


* 


Art thou my Father?—then I know 
When pain, or want, or griefs oppress; 
They come, but*from a Father’s hand, 
Who wounds to heal, afflicts to bless. 


‘Art'thou my Father?—then.in doubt 
And darkness, when I grope my way, 
A ligtit shall shine:upon my path,’ . - 
And make my darkness like the day. 
og}, Blyroi ‘ 

Art thou my Father?—then no more 
Tremble my soul at death’s alarms; 


‘He comes a messenger of Love, «| 
‘To bear me to a father’s arms.” 
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E.ctracts from the Appendia to the eleventh Report of 
and Foreign Bible Society. . 


From the Rev. R. Pinkerton. 
Amsterdam, Fune, 27, 1814. 

I Anatven at Leyden about eight 
in the evening of the 23d inst. I went 
straight to Professor Tideman, ex- 
plained to him the object of my visit, 
and conversed freely on the principles 
and operations of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. He then produced 
me a number of large folios in Latin, 
French, and Germaa; out of which I 
collected the following interesting par- 
ticulars concerning Haii-Bey, and his 
translation of the Bible into Turkish. 

Hali-Bey was born in Poland in the 
beginning of the 17th century. His 
real name was Albertus Boboosky. 
While a youth, he was stolen by the 
Tartars, and sold to the Turks at Con- 
stantinople. By them he was educat- 
ed in the Mahometan Faith, and when 
he grew up, became First Dragoman, 
or Translator, to Mahomet IV. He 
understood seventeen languages, and is 
said to have spoken in French, Ger- 
man, and English, like a native. He 
was very fond of the English language; 
and, at the request of Mr. Boyle, trans- 
lated the Church of England Cate- 
chism into the Turkish. He alsocom- 
posed different works himself, several 
of which have been published. But 
the chief of Hali-Bey’s works is his 
Translation of the whole Bible into the 
Turkish tanguage. This was under- 
taken at the instigation, and under the 
direction of the famous Levin Warner, 
who was the Dutch Ambassador at 
the Court of the Grand Sultan at that 
time: and the Translation appears to 
have been completed about the year 
1666, the very year in which Seaman’s 
Translation of the New-Testament in- 
to Turkish was printed at Oxford. 
Hali-Bey’s Translation, corrected and 
. ready for the press, was sent to Ley- 
den by Warner, in order to be print- 
ed: but this has never yet been done, 
and it still remains in the Library of 


¢ British 


that University, among their valuable 
Collection of Oriental Manuscripts. 

Hali-Bey also wrote a Grammar and 
Ditionary ef the Turkish language; 
but I have been unable, as yet, to 
learn what is become of them and the 
Church Catechism. This wonderful 
man intended returning into the bo- 
som of the Christian Church; but died 
before he accomplished his design. 

I went with the Professor to the 
Library, where, amidst a multitude of 
rare and valuable Oriental Manu- 
scripts, I found two full copies of the 
Bible in the Turkish language. 

Hali-Bey’s Translation is complete, 
and is written in a beautiful and legi- 
ble hand, so that [ found no difficulty 
in reading it, every letter and every 
point being most distinctly marked. I 
compared several passages with Sea- 
man’s Translation, and found that they 
were two distinct Translations, al- 
though made nearly at the same time, 
Hali-Bey’s Translation is more free, 
and not so cramped and verbal as Sea- 
man’s. in every point of view, I con- 
sider Hali-Bey’s Manuscript, should 
we procure it, a most valuable treasure 
for the promotion of the cause of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; and 
trust, when it is revised by one or two 
able Turkish scholars, who can be ea- 
sily obtained in the Levant, it may be 
put to the press: for, according to the 
history of the Manuscript, it was pre- 
pared for the press before it was sent 
to Leyden. But I shall be more par- 
ticular about it, when it shall please 
God to put us in possession of it, or at 
least a transcript thereof, 


From the same. 
Berlin, Aug. 2, 1814, 
Turs evening, between the hours of 
seven and nine, in the English Tavern, 
the Prussian Bible Society. was estab- 
lished, in an assembly consisting of 
some of the first characters in 
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Church and State. I opened the meet- 
ing with an Address, in which I ex- 
plained the object, principles, and 
progress, of Bible Societies. After- 
wards I read the Regulations propos- 
ed, of a Bible Society for the whole 
Prussian Dominions, which were unan- 
imously adopted. No sooner was the 
sign of unanimous approbation given, 
than the first Clergyman in the city, 
Probst Hanstein, rose with a Bible in 
his right hand, and pronounced one of 
the most eloquent and appropriate 
speeches which I have ever heard on 
any similar occasion. Emphatically 
pointing at the Bible, he represented, 
in colours most striking and awful, the 
floods of infidelity and wickedness, 
the ravages of war, and the accumu- 
lated miseries, under which the Prus- 
sians and the other nations of Germany 
had suffered for so many years; and 
pointed out, as the sourse of all these 
iniquities and sorrows, the disrespect, 
yea, contempt, which had been pour- 
ed upon the religious and moral prin- 
ciples contained in that best of all 
books—the Bible. After this eloquent 
and animating speech, His Excellency 
Lieutenant General Von Diericke, Tu- 
tor to the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
was chosen President. Four of the 
Ministers of State were chosen Vice- 
Presidents, and afterwards a Commit- 
tee of twelve Directors, and three Se- 
cretavies, and a Treasurer. The whole 
business was conducted truly in the 
spirit of the cause; and, I humbly 
trust, that the Prussian Bible Society, 
so instituted, at such an auspicious pe- 
riod, and in the capital of the king- 
dom, will ultimately be the means of 
dispelling the mists of error and infi- 
delity, which have for many years en- 
veloped every order of society in this 
country, and produced an awfully di- 
versified scene of public and private 
misery. 


From the same. 
Oct. 1, 1814. 
Tue first Annual Meeting of the 
Russian Bible Society was held on 
the 28th ult. inthe Taurian Palace, 
one of the most beautiful in St. Peters- 
burg. ‘fhe Committee met about ten 
o’clock, in a chamber adjoining the 
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large and richly-decorated hall, in 
which the Members and Friends of the 
Institution assembled about eleven. 
When the Committee was over, our 
President, Prince Alexander Galitzin, 
with the honorable the Vice- Presidents 
and Directors, entered the hall. It 
was particularly pleasing to see on the 
right, the first dignitaries of the 
Greek, Catholic, Armenian, aud Geor- 
gian Churches, sitting in their sacer- 
dotal garments in amity and peace, 
and met on such a glorious occasion. 
On the left were seated ladies and no- 
blemen of the first rank in the Empire; 
and the other parts of the hall were 
filled with the other Members and 
Promoters ofthe Society ofevery rank 
and denomination. Our universally 
respected and beloved President open- 
ed the Meeting with a mest able and 
pious speech of considerable length, 
which rejoiced the hearts, and enliven- 
ed the countenances of all present. 
His Excellency Mr. Papof, one of the 
Secretaries, then read the Report of 
the Transactions of the Society, and 
its seven Branches, which he had 
drawn up ina masterly manner, and 
which is filled with most interesting 
matter. The reading of it occupied 
about an hour and a half; the time was 
apparently spent in a high degree of 
mental pleasure. The universal si- 
lence, which prevailed while the Re- 
port was reading, then burst in mutu- 
al expressions of astonishment, grati- 
tude, and joy, over the gloriously sim- 
ple principles, and blessed effects of 
this beneficent Institution. An ex- 
tract of your Tenth Report was then 
read to the Meeting by Mr. Turgeneff, 
the other Secretary; and the particu- 
lars were of such a nature as to re- 
joice the hearts, und strengthen the 
hands of all present to continue, yea, 
to redouble their exertions in the great 
cause, until the nations of the earth 
shal] each be enriched with the Word 
of God in its own language. The 
King of Persia’s letter was also read 
and heard with astonishment. Who 
in the Assembly could ever have ex- 
pected to hear a letter read from a 
Mahomedan King, of the most encour- 
aging nature, for the Russian Bible 
Society, in particular, at her first An- 





niversary, whose sphere of operation 
includes so many nations that are the 
votaries of Islamism? This is, indeed, 
the Lort’s doing, and marvellous in 
our eyesi 


From a German Sailor, to a Cor- 
respondent in Hull. 
Bornholm, May, 18, 1814. 

You may perhaps recollect, that in 
the night of February 16, three Sailors 
called on you, to return you thanks for 
all the kindness you had shewn them, 
and more especially for the Bible you 
gave us, as we were unable to pay any 
thing for it. After having gone to sea, 
our vessel was taken by a Danish 
Privateer, and we were confined to a 
prison, in which my two companions 
died. One of them, Richard Duede- 
man, thus addressed me the day pre- 
vious to his death: “I am convinced 
that I must soon die, and am, I trust, 
prepared for my departure; but I 
should like, once more, to write a few 
lines to my Minister, and thank him 
for the Bible, that blessed book which 
points out the way to heaven. Had I 
not obtained possession of it, I do not 
think I should have been saved. When, 
in the 15th chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, I read tne Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, I was led to consider 
inal alent in the light of that 
son; but, blessed be God, I found con- 
solation in applying those words to 
myself—‘This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.’ I should wish 
my wife’ to have my Bible, and dili- 
gently to read in it; for in this world I 
shall never see her face again, nor 
those of my children: yet, notwith- 
standing all this, I may confidently ex- 
claim with the Apostle: ‘I have a de- 
sire to depart and to be with Christ.’ 
Blessed be God, for having conducted 
me to England; and may his richest 
benediction rest on all those who so 
kindly supply the poor with Bibles!” 
In this affecting manner he expressed 
himself, even in the last moments of 
his earthly existence, whilst tears of 
gratitude, both towards God and man, 
streamed down his eyes. He died on 
the 13th of May, at four o’clock in the 
morning. My other companion fol- 
lowed him the next day. His name 
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was Thomas Rode, who expired in the 
midst cf thanksgivings to Ged, for hav- 
ing favored him with an opportunity of 
receiving a Bible; and, whilst. he fer- 
vently implored an especial blessing 
on those kind benefactors of their poor 
fellow-creatures, who thus were en- 
gaged in dispensing among them the 
Bread of Life, some of his last expres- 
sions were: ‘1 feel mest comfortable 
and happy in my mind. O, my Lord 
Jesus! receive and take me to thyself, 
Thou hast prepared me for death; 
preserve my faith anshaken, till it shall 
please thee to receive me to thy kings 
dom. Blessed be God, and the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! that 
all men might get a Bible: to me it 
proved a cheering companion in the 
solitary hoursof my confinement; it 
was a refreshment and consolation to 
my mind,” 

Thus my companions died. But 
what do I sayi—they. are not dead, 
they live infinitely happier than my- 
self. I cannot but thank God a thou- 
sand times, that you have given us a 
Bible. Convey my sincerest thanks 
to those who sent you so many copies 
of this Holy Bouk to distribute among 
the poor: we cannot reward them, but 
God will. 


From the St. Petersburg Bible 
Society. 
une 17, 1814. 

Tue new donation of 1,000/., which 
the Committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society has been pleased 
to offer to the Bible Society of St, 
Petersburg, and of which you make 
mention in your letter, is a new proof 
of that zeal which always distinguish- 
ed the Members of the London Com- 
mittee in promoting the knowledge of 
the Word of God over ell the world, 
The Bible Society of St. Petersburg is 
so much indebted to the encourage. 
ment they have received from the 
British Society, that they cannot but 
accept with gratitude this additional 
supply: especially as they engaged 
themselves in the very first year of 
their Institution, to undertake consid- 
erable enterprises, which can bear no 
delay, and to the executing of which, 
proportionable means are requisite. 
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The Committee of St. Petersburg 
have charged us, therefore, to desire 
you, Gentlemen, to present their most 
sincere thanks to the London Commit- 
tee for their gift. The value of it is 
much enhanced, when we reflect upon 
the multifarious benefits you have al- 
ready conferred on several of our infant 
Societies. As every letter and commu- 
nication that our society receives from 
yours, breathes the most friendly con- 
currence in forwarding our common 
end, so your last letter, gentlemen, has 
caused the greatest satisfaction to our 
Committee; and all the Members of it 
were particularly affected by the ex- 
pressions of thatchristiancharity,which 
influences your actions, and induces 
you to propagate the Word of God in 
a country so far distant from Great 
Britain. 

We can do no less than imitate your 
humane and Christian undertakings; 
and therefore we exert ourselves to 
procure a sufficient supply of copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures, in order to 
distribute them, at the lowest rate, to 
our fellow-countrymen in the vast Em- 

ire of Russia. To this end, the Com- 
mittee of the St. Petersburg Society has 
already ordered the ptinting of the 
Scriptures in seven different langua- 
ges, and the Committees of the smaller 
Associations are likewise advancing 
the printing of it in three other langua- 
ges» We only desire that the success 
of these our undertakings, as well as 
the means to accomplish them, may 
answer the ardent zeal of our Commit- 
tee. 

What you are pleased to say, Gen- 
‘tlemen, about the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Bible Society, that ‘the 
circulation of the Scriptures, without 
note cr comment, is the very life of the 
Institution, which proposes to unite, in 
one harmonious confederation, those 
who differ from each other in their 
modes of intepreting the Word of 
God,” is such an undeubted truth, that 
it requires no enforcement among 
those who venerate the Holy Books. 
We can have no other guide in sup- 
porting our Institution than your exam- 
ple; and we shall be attentive to profit 
by your concurrence in every improve- 
ment. 

The St. Petersburg Committee has 
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been informed that the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are desirous of having 1,000 copies of 
the Armenian New Testament, now 
printing by our Society; they have 
therefore unanimously resolved to pre- 
sent them with the same, which they 
hope will be received as a small token 
of acknowledgment for the many gifts 
for which we are indebted to your So- 
ciety, and of our readiness to co-oper- 
ate most cordially with you, in promot- 
ing the great work of salvation. Our 
Committee have also resolved to pro- 
ceed to print the whole Bible in the 
Armenian language, to which they 
have been induced by letters from the 
Armenian inhabitants of Russia, who 
have subscribed liberally to this Socie- 
ty, and are earnestly desirous of ob- 
taining the Scriptures in their verna- 
cular tongue. 

The increasing demand for the co- 
pies of the Holy Scriptures makes it 
necessary for our Committee to request 
the Committee of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society fo send us, on ac- 
count, 3,000 copies of the (Modern) 
Greek New Testament. As for the 
Books in other languages, the Com- 
mittee have already given a commis- 
sion to the Rev. John Paterson, and 
they will write to him again about 
them. 

The blessing of the Lord, which 
you are pleased, Gentlemen, to invoke 
on the endeavors of our Committee, 
has largely and visibly manifested it- 
self upon your Society, by manifold 
successes in all your undertakings; 
and we heartily wish and pray, that 
the same grace of eur Lord may con- 
tinue to rest upon the Patrons and Di- 
rectors of your Committee, and upun 
you, their fellow-laborers in this holy 
work, to make you all more and more 
the happy instruments of bis goodness 
and wisdom, by circulating his Blessed 
Word throughout the whole world, 
and imparting it to all mankind. 

We are, Gentlemen, with due re- 
gard, most respectfully, your humble 
servants and fellow-laborers, 

BASILE PAPOF, Secreta- 

ALEX. TURGENEFF,§ ries. 
To the Secretaries ef the British and 

Foreign Bible Societies. 











From the Rev. William Milne. 
Batavia, Fava, March 23, 1814 
I left China in the ship —** Drum- 
mond, on the 14th of February, with 
a Teacher, Type-cutter, and Servants. 
We had on. board 456 Chinese emi- 
grants, among whom I distributed 25 
complete copies of the Chinese New 
Testament; and had the pleasure to 
see those P ing in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God! 
Perhaps these were the first twenty- 
five complete Chinese ———— that 
ever were distributed. We_ touch 
at the Island of Banca, where the Chi- 
nese were landed. This Island is of 


considerable size; was formerly under ~- 
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the Sultan of Palembang; is now in the 
hands of the English, as one of the de- 
pendencies of Java, and at present 
chiefly valuable for its tin’mines, in 
which the Chinese are mostly employ - 
ed. The Chinese population in Banta 

and at Palembang, may be upwards of 
5,000. The English have a settlement 
at Palembang. Captain Court, Meise} 
name you are at liberty to men } 
Sub-Lieutenant Governor, receive 

me with much kindness, and cheerful- 
ly offered to aid me in the distribution 
of the Sacred Scriptures among the 
Chinese. 1 left with him 93 copies of. 
the Chinese New Testament. , 


ties 4 cee 


Three articles from the London Evangelical Magazine. 


“Jamaica; ~ « 

By a letter from a gentleman at 
Spanishtown - Jamaica, dated Feb. 21, 
1815, we’are informed that'a proc- 
lamation has lately been issued by the 
House of Assembly,’ whereby any 
preacher or teacher (not a clergyman 
of the establistiment)is made liable to 
a fine of 504. for ing any Negro 
to be present at his meeting house; 
and for a second offente, 100/,; and 
any Negro ‘so offending, is to be pun- 
ished with whipping for the first’ ef- 
fence, and for the second, ' six months 
imprisonment.” No. 284. p. 211. © 

~ ae Lid } ; rt 
"Captured Slaves. | 

Accordi OB 0 w, all slaves taken 
in slave ships by olr cruisers, are car- 
ried into the fae “settlement of Sierra 


Leone; where those. who do not join 






the army or the navy, ‘ate placed in 
vil and have lands alloted them. 
Eight such villages have already-been 
—** ie ‘about 000 ‘Ne: 
groes, i ‘ch : All’ these 
we trust wi cive re instruc: 
tion2? p. 292. wOl.) 1097 W L -b! 
“War, Horrid War! 


“In a German ‘publication, the loss 
of men, Guring the late war, from 1802 
to 1813in St. Domingo, Calabria, 

j of ; i¥ 


Russia, Poland, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Germany, &c. including the mari- 
time war, contagious diseases, famine, 
&c.; is stated to amount to the 

ful sum of five millions eight hundred 
thousand!!/—O when, when will the 
time come that ths knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth, and men 
shall .learn war no, more! Hasten, OQ 
Lord, this goldén age.” No. 282. 

' For the above articles we are in/ 
debted to a friend of humanity, who 
has assured us that they were correct- 
ly transcfibed. — WF 

The firs must excite the pity of 
every christian readers ‘But it may 
be a question, whether the poor ne- 

who are treated ‘as brutes, are 
more w be pitied than ‘their tyranni- 
cal masters; for there will be a day in 
which the oppressor, must stand at the 
tribunal of that God, who ‘héars the 
cries of the oppressed, and in whith 
those will. have judgment without 
mercy, who have showed no merey: 

In the second article we find’ much 
to commend, But with respect to 
those Africans who are ded to 
‘join the army or the navy,” we sin- 
cerely doubt, whether their being cap- 
tured and placed in such situations, to 
spend theia.days in killing their fellow 
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beings, is really preferable to being 
sold as slaves. 

The ** fills the mind with 
hortor. Admitting the correctness of 
the German calculation of the’ sacrifi- 
ces made by war, ih eleven years—the 
average daily, sacrifice was 1444 hu- 
man beings;—the average weetly sace 
tijfice Was more. than 10,000;-—the a- 
Verage annual sacrifice was, 527,272. . 
At this horrible rate human victimes 
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New-Hampshire and Vermont and 
Rhode Island by17,986. ‘The amount 
of sacrifice for the eleven years, ex- 
ceeds the whole population of the 
United States in 31800, by 494,334. 
Yet these Christian nations can re. 
proach the Pagans for offering human 
sacrifices! In view of such blindness on 
the part of christians, intelligent de- 
is must éither smile or weep. For 
t may be“doubted, whether the whole 


are. ced by war, in those.nations habitable globe can furnish an instance 
which.are called Christian! The aver- pf more’ blé, or more deplorable 
age yearly sacrifice, exceeds the last deélusidn.” “~~ Ed. 
census of the whole, population of — | 


Norfolk Musical Society. 


Ow Monday, 2 October, ‘* The Nor- 
folk Musical Society’’ held its first an- 
nual meeting at Randolph, and chose 
officers. | 
Rev. Jobn Pierce, of Brookline, Pres. 
Rev. Samuel Gile, of Milton, V. Pres. 
Rev. Ralph Sanger, of Dover, See: 
Rev. Josh. Bates,of Dedham, Chorister. 
Rév. John White, of Dedham, ) Vice-' 
Maj. Asa Gowen, of Franklin, + Chor- 
Mr. Eben. Hunt, of Braintree, ) isters. 
At two o'clock, P.M. the Society 
met in the house df public’ Worship, 
where, after a prayer and discotrse by 
the Rev. John Pierce, of Brookline, a 
number of tunes and anthems of stand- 
ard excellence in sacred music were 

rformed .to the gratification of a 

arge and respectable assembly. 

The object of the Society is to cor- 

are and improve their own and the 
public taste in psalmody. 
» Their plan is to have a meeting for 
recitation at Dedham, the shire towh 
of the county, annually. At this meet- 
ing’ they agree, where the annua 
meeting, shall be holden, which is to 
be in, rotation in the several parishes 
connected with the Society according 
to the, number. of members, from, these 
respective parishes. ..... «. 

The more effectually to carry their 


purposes into effect, they recommend 


to separate the Society into divisions 
of two, three, or more parishes, as shall 
be most convenient, who may. meet at 
stated intervals between the annual 
meetings to attend; to the objects of 
the Society. 

The Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, D.D. 
of Dorchester is chosen to deliver the 
discourse, the next year, |. 

It is confidently believed, that by a 
more general formation of similar so- 
cieties, the public taste in sacred, mu- 
sic might be greatly corrected, and es- 
sentially improved; this delightful part 
of divine,service might be performed 
to, incalculably .greater effect; and 
some hopeful progress might be made 
toward banishing from our religious 
assemblies those light, unmeaning, ir- 
reverent airs, which have been too 
long both tolerated and encouraged a- 
mong us, and substituting others more 
fayorable to piety and less offensive to 
lovers of correct psamody: 


his bh « A⸗ 

i bes. »»Qrdination, 

upky Gloucester, “Rev. Levi Harts- 
horn. Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Dana 
of Newburyport: .other services by 
Rey. Messrs,. Abbot of Beverly, Bar- 
nard of Amherst, N. H. of By- 
field, Jewett of Gloucester, and Thurs- 


ton of Manchester.—Centinel. 
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Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and. its vicinity. 


Mr; Princis Jackson, ‘Cambridge. 
Mr. David Reed; «do. 
J Joseph Allen, do. 

r. Jonathan P. Dabney, do, 
Mr. Samuel Gilman, ” do. 


Mr. Thomas Prentiss, Cambridge, 


Mr. Samuel Clarke, doe 
Mr. Henry Ware, jun. do. 
Mr. Rufus Hurlbut, do. 


